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ADVERTISEMENT. 
1E Is OR ſame references, 
the reader is informed, that the Strictures which are 
the ſubject of the following Letter, are to be found in a 
paragraph and advertiſement *, that appeared in one or 
more of the Morning Papers, ſoon after the publication of 
the Vindication, and in the 2 
nuary, July, and Auguſt laſt. 
# The ſubſtance 222 ä x Ge GRIN 
Magazine for January laſt, | | 
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CRITICAL STRICTURES, &. 


SIR, 


120 leave to 2 the following remarks 
to you, as the perſon who will probably be 
the moſt intereſted i in perufing them. | Beſides, as 
I do nat pretend ta the literary importance, or 
| We reſerve, which induced a 4 Joansox and 
temptucus lence, or affected indifference; you 
have a fort of cl AIM to my correſpondence, from 
the paragraphs, advertiſements, and letters, in 
which you have thought proper to notice me, and 
my. late. publication. However, therefore, you 
migbt have degraded yourſelf i in my opinion, 
and in the opinion of ſome who RESPECTED 
you, by your illiberal attacks, you ſhall have no 


reaſon to complain of the moſt painful of all 


Mortifications, 31L EN contemſpt. 


. * 
„ 4 
- 
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On a ſubje& of recondite learning, when a 
perſon of your profeſſion, your Ax Don, and 
your years, charges another, in the moſt poſitive 
and direct terms, with ignorance, abſurdity, and 
groſs miſrepreſentation, the public, if not ena- 
bled to judge for themſelves, are willing to 
admit the truth of the accuſation ; and without 
reflecting on the harſhneſs of the grave critic, 
| who, after having ſerved three ayyRENTICESHIPS 

to his profeſſion , deliberately brings it, haſtily 
condemn the folly and temerity of the. writer, 
who could ſubje& himſelf to ſuch mortification 
and diſgrace. | . 

Now, as many of my fellow- creatures, whoſe 
good opinion I chiefly reſpe&, are not capable 
of judging of the yxoFuNDITY of your learned 
criticiſms, this letter may ſerve to give them 
ſome further light into the dark controverſy 


between us, and, at the ſame time, diſcharge 


the peculiar obligations which I owe to you. 

I ſhall notice ALL your complaints, and plead to 
all your accuſations. When J have gone through 
the whole, however ſatisfactorily I may vindicate 


my former publication, I do not expect from : 


You, any conceſſions of opinion in my favour, 
or any abatement of your anger : no, it is from 


Was it not one and twenty years that w_ told us yoy 


were a Critical Reviewer ? 
very 
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very different motives, that I conDzscenD to 
notice the haſty ſtrictures of ſneering inſolence, 
and ſhall endeayour to wipe away the malevolent 
aſperſions of diſappointed vanity. - | 

But before I begin, let me freely conſeſt che 
two errors which you embraced the earlieſt op- 
portunity of pointing out, reſpecting VIrER BO 
and VALESIVs. I did give reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
that I had forgotten Viterbo was in Italy; and 
that I had confounded in my imagination, the 
commentator and editor of ExCcERPTA ex 
PoLYp10, &c. with the hereſiarch of the ſame 
Name, 

You are at 1 to call theſe miſtakes hallu- 
cinations, inaccuracies, blunders, or whatever you 


pleaſe; and it is of little conſequence to me, 
whether You confider them as arifing from caſual 
inadvertency and haſte, or general i ignorance and 


ſtupidity. I am by no means anxious about 


'YOvR opinion on the ſubject, convinced that 


every man of SENSE will ſay, 


non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut 1x vn14 fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavir natura. 


I congratulate you, however, on the additional 


| ſtrength which your povBTs muft have received 


from the detection of theſe 1MpPORTANT errors; 
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but I likewiſe congratulate myſelf, that a mind 
arritated by all the rage of hoſtile criticiſm, and 


all the reſentment of mortified pride, could not 


find ſomething of ſtill greater conſequence. 
Vet give me leave to obſerve, that you ſhould 
by this time have learnt, at leaſt, the prudent leſſon 
of doing by your neighbour, as he has done by you. 
When you were guilty of that ſtrange overſight 
reſpecting the order of the twelve cities of Ionia, I 
did not immediately conclude, that you were groſs- 


ly ignorant of the rule of permutation; and even 
though ſome of the long ſums in addition“, which 


you had to perform in the indices of Fazricivs, 
and you know where, were not quite right, yet I 
did not raſhly infer, that you were totally igno- 
rant of Arithmetic. I am rather inclined to ſup- 
-poſe, that you can add and ſubſtract; .nay, even 


multiply Olympiads by four, and reduce * to 


common years. | 
After having pleaded NEO to boch theſe 


charges, I ſhall proceed to anſwer the miſcellane- 
ous accuſations that follow. The firſt is relative 
to HRROPDIAN 's little tract de NUMER1s.' I had 


called this ſhort fragment“ an obſcure trea- 


tiſe f;“ and added, that 1 BELIEVED it was dif- 
ficult to procure, at the time of the publication 


of the Parian Chronicle. 


* See —— p. 110. + 1 47 Vind. 


In 


In 
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WR the firſt place, you make me aſſert for a fact, 
what I only BELIEVED on the modeſt ground of 
probability; but this is a TRIFLE.—l ſhall lay 
before you the reaſons which made me hazard that 
OPINION, Had it been © WELL KNOWN,” as you 
affirm, the book in which it was firſt -publiſhed, 
and in which only it was to be fohnd for many 


years, would certainly have appeared in MosT of 


the extenſive Bibliothecas publiſhed about the 
middle, and towards the latter end of the 
ſeventeenth century: but it is not in the Bib- 


liotheca Tellerianag; publiſhed at Paris, 1693; 


nor in the Bibliotheca Lipenii, 1682. It is 


not in the Catalogus Lib. Bibliothecæ Am 


ſtelodam. printed 1622; nor in that of the Bib- 
liotheca Lugd. Batav. 1640; nor in the catalogue 
of the Bibliotheca Mediceæ Florentiæ, 1641 ; nor 
in the Bibliotheca Angelica in ÆAdibus Auguſ- 
tinianis, Romæ, 1608; nor in the Bibliotheca Bar- 
herina, 2 Vol. Fol. 1681, Rome. It was not in the 
Cottonian Library, when the Parian Chronicle 
was firſt publiſhed ; nor. is it at preſent in the 
library at the Britiſh Muſeum, at Sion-College, 


or Somerſet-houſe. I finiſh' this long lift of 


catalogues: and bibliothecas, which might eaſily 
be extended, by informing you, alſo, that it was 
not in the Bodleian catalogue of printed books, 


| pi 1674, by Tho. Hyde, the librarian. 


B EY But 
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But what confirmed me in my opinion that it 
was a ſcarce book; and but little known, was 
the aſſertion of the illuſtrious C. Geſner, who in 
his learned and elaborate Bibliotheca, ſpeaking 
of HERODIAxN's Grammatical Tracts, ſays, Hz- 
RODI AxI Grammatica Opuſcula, de Magno Ver- 
bo, et alia quædam Ivgevgdle in Italia extant MA- 


NUSCRIPTA.” Among the alia quædam, Tuceugele = 


* ſome others difficult to be found,” therefore; 
he muſt have claſſed the Fragment de NuMER1s, 
This remark was continued by the learned Joſias 
Simler, in the ſecond edition, which was in 


duplum aufta;” and in the third, ſtill enlarged 


and improved hy John and James Frifius, t 583. 
In the Etymologicon Magnum, though the re- 


feretices to the" different places where Herodian is 


mentioned, 6ccupy a whole folio column, cloſely 
pfinted, *in Sylburgius's Index, yet there is no 
notice Whatever taken of the De Numeris Trac- 

tatus; whereas all his other grammatical tracts, 
or nearly all of thoſe g titles are to de found, 
are mentioned by name. 


It is remarkable, alſo, that the Jekrhed and ac- 
curate Kusr x, ih his valuable edition of Su ip As, 


when enumerating the works of Herodian, men- 
tions his Proſody, his Treatiſe de Magno Verbo, 
and other works, but takes no notice of the little 


Your De NoMsRis, | But you tell methat © it 
had 


S BÞ & 
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had been inſerted in SEVERAL WELL-KNOWN = 
publications, and might have been found by w_ 
ſiho6bbay in ScayvLa's Lexicon.” - | 
Vou ought to have known, Sir, that Saipaied 
Leizkios contains nothing but an xxTRACT, not 
from the original, but from the Latin Trans» 
LATION of Stephens! And ſo far is 11 from 
being found in Scapula, that he has omitted 
the very part which I chiefly wanted to ſee. 
Who could learn from Scapula, whether it was a 
mode of numeration adopted BEFORE, or af- 
ter, the date of the Parian Chronicle? Selden 
gave me the information I wanted, by telling 
me on the authority of Herodian, that it was 
© ANTIQUESSIMA' numerandi formula.“ From 
the copy in Stephens's Theſaurus, indeed, I might _ 


have learnt the ſame, and that theſe Numerals 


were uſed in the time of Solon; bur Selden was 
before me, and writing: on the fame fubje&:; 
and where was the mighty crime in quoting the 


commentator inſtead of the lexicographer? 


But you inform the public, that, 1 had 
been inſerted in SEVERAL WELL-KNOWN pub- 
lications.” I am not aſhamed to confeſs, that I 
know of xo other publication whatever, i in which 
the Treatiſe de Numeris had THEN been in- 


ſerted, or is now to be found, except the folio 


edition of Gaza's Grammatice IntroduQtiones, de 
B 4 | Menfi- 
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Menſibus Opuſculum, &c. publiſhed by Aldus, 
ſo early as 1495. This was about 130 years be- 


fore the diſcovery of the Parian Chronicle ; and 


that this was a ſcarce book long before that time, 
there needs no other proof, than that it had 
entirely eſcaped the notice of ſuch. men as C. 
Geſner, Simler, and Friſius, when they were 


profeſſedly engaged on the ſubject of BIBTIO- 


GRAYHY; and that it is not to be found in any 
of the 3 or * that hae: been 
mentioned. 

Ihe tranſcript. of this ee on eee 
in Stephens's Theſaurus, might have been eaſily 


buried or overlooked in the huge maſs of miſcel - 
laneous matter that is crouded into his fourth 


volume -; particularly when we confider that the 
work, however common , now, was THEN. but 
in very few hands ; that it was ſuperſeded by 
the abridgment, which was baſely and treacher- 
ouſly publiſhed by Scapula; and was ſo far from 
defraying the expences,..even of printing, that 
we find it was the means of impoveriſhing the 


+ That this really was the caſe, appears from the filence 
of Simler, Frifius, Kuſter, and-others, who might have been 


expected to have noticed it. Not having ſeen Aldus's book 


when I wrote the Vindication, J confeſs I did not know 


that Stephens had printed an EN TIR copy of the Tractatus 


in his Thefaurus; for as the beginning ſhewed it to be a 
"FRAGMENT, 1 thought he had only given an extract from 
the original in Aldus's Collection. 

7 author's 


d. 
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author's family“. The collection in which it firſt 
appeared, could not have been a popular book, 
when the Parian Chronicle was diſcovered, becauſe 
it contained no novelty, except the De Numeris 
Tractatus; and that I BELIEVE, had never been 
tranſcribed, quoted, or even mentioned by any 
writer before, or after (except by Stephens and his 
plagiariſts) till made 0 of by Selden, to iluſ- 
trate and n the antiquity. of _ Tn 
Chronicle l. Jasta 

Thus, I hve fairly ſtated, the facts ow 3 
me hazard an opinion, which has given you ſo 
much offence, and ſuch frequent cauſes. of. tri- 
umph over my ignorance.' The public will now 
determine with what juſtice you have attacked 
me ſo en on this ſubject, and bew: far I 


. "Maittaire, i in vie. Steph. 


1 Though the PoE LEP. had been explained by 4 8. 
who wrote on the Greek DialeQs, and died 1560 [ Konig! 
Bibl.] no mention was made of their antiquity, or of Hero- 
dian's Tract. At the late doctor Aſkew's ſale, there Was a 
copy of Aldus's book, of which doctor Harwood remarks, | 
© this VERY RARE book was purchaſed by Mr. Maſon for 
51. 108. I was therefore much ſurprized to find, that the 
copy in the valuable library of Pinelli, ſold for only 16s. and 
it ſeems, you, Sir, had the good fortune to purchaſe it. On 
opening this treaſure, you thought proper to alter the bold 
aſſertion, that 17 had been inſerted,” &c. to the suB- 
STANCE of 1T,” &c, but even in this you have multi- 
plied your miſtakes with regard to Stephens, for he reprint- 
ed the wo of it, 

was. 
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was authorized in ſuppoſing the fragment in 
queſtion! an OBSCURE production. 

Before I quit this ſubject, I muſt remark, that 
one of your advocates, (I hope not yourſelf) 
wonders” that you had not produced 'My argu- 
ment from the numerals 'on the Chronicle, in 
fupport of your ' hypotheſis. This gentleman 
ſeems to think, that theſe numerals were not uſed 
long before the time of Herodian, or perhaps, 
that they were INVENTED by him; and that the 


author of the Parian Chronicle, therefore, was 


guilty of anachroniſm in adopting them; for he 
remarks; ©* Herodian- lived about 400 years 
AFTER the date of the Parian Chronicle.” I 
do not ſee, Sir, how the argument can apply in 
any other form. Perhaps you will profit by this 


friendly hint, and give us ſuch a concatena- 


tion of doubts, cautions, and argumentations, as 
will at once turn the ſcale of ee in your 
favour. -- 57 0 
Againſt all cat can be faid on his! unex- 
plorèd ſubject, however, I can only urge, what 


I think, two probable conſiderations. 1. A 
{ilful fabricator would not have forged a ſet 
of numeral characters that were not authoriſed | 


by one fingle precedent at that time extant, either 
on marbles, in books“, or in manuſcripts. 2. He 

* Herodian did not USE theſe numerals, he only Ex- 
PLAINED them. 


on 
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would not have looked for authority in the little 
OBSCURE fragment of Herodian, but would have 
copied the general form of numeration, which the 
elaborate collections of marbles and inſcriptions 
exhibited. I find it neceſſary to ſtate this ap- 
plication of the argument, becauſe it is my lot 


. to deal with men, who, when Two ideas are laid 


before them, either from perverſeneſs wiLL not, 
or from another cauſe eee by e er 
deduce a THIRD. 

1 muſt now confider with what juſtice you urge 
the charge of ignorance againſt me, and back it 
with ſuch a long liſt of names as I am afraid to 


copy, leſt it ſhould bring on me the accuſation 


of plagiariſm, for aſſerting, that very few men, 
ſince the revival of learning, have been capable of 
executing ſuch a literary monument as the Parian 
Chronicle.“ In ſupport of this opinion, I hinted 
at the labour and expence of the undertaking, 
the very great danger of detection, conſidering 


the length of time neceſſary to cut the charac- 


ers, the probability of many perſons being privy 


to it, and the difficulty of impoſing ſuch a for-. 


gery on a man of Mr. Petty's character. In 


| addition to this, I mentioned alſo the claſſical 


purity of the ſtyle. But if you think I meant 


to confine the difficulty merely to sTrYLE, you 


miſtake me. Some FEW, not a MULTITUDE, | 


of 
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of the long liſt of learned men you enumerated, 
might have been capable of writing a ſhort ſyſtem 
of chronology like the Parian Chronicle, in good 
Greek. I mean GO, as far as relates to the 
rules of general grammar. But the difficulty, 
Sir, was in writing the Greek of that particular 


period, and no other; in not anticipating the pſe 


of words and names of places, which furniſhed 
| doctor Bentley with ſuch irrefragable arguments 
in expoſing the forgery of the epiſtles of Phala- 
ris, though evidently written-by a Greck ſophiſt. 
Befides, we muſt conſider the imminent danger 
there would have been in departing. occaſionally 
from every known ſyſtem of chronology, without 


| being palpably convicted of impoſture. If, con 
ſidering ALL theſe circumſtances i in their full ex- 


tent, you ſtill believe that there were a MULT ITUDE 
of writers in the ſixteenth, and the former part of 
the ſeventeenth century, amply qualified for the 
compoſition of the Parian Chronicle, I can only 
ſay, that I humbly claim the privilege of differ- 
ing from You in opinion, without. the imputation 
of ignorance, or abſurdity. | | 

- You complain very grievouſſy of my quo- 
ting ſo largely from the Diſſertation, and charge 
me with. the art of book-making. As to the 
firſt, . I thought I was following the examples 
of the beſt controverſial writers, treating you 


With 
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with fairneſs - and - liberality, and avoiding, as 


much as poſſible, the danger of miſrepreſenta- 


tion, when I embraced every opportunity of 
making you ſpeak for yourſelf. As to your 
ſecond enen you very much miſtake my 
character, if you ſuppoſe that I thought the 
preſent controverſy between us, would be pro- 
ductive of any PECUNIARY advantages. No, 
Sir; I put the manuſcript of the Vindication into 
the hands of my publiſher, without receiving, 


or expecting to receive, a penny for it. You | 


think me guilty of ſhameful plagiary, in copy- 
ing your Engliſh tranſlation. But is a lite- 
ral tranſlation of a chronologi oy table from the 
original Greek, fairly printed, with a Latin ver- 
ſion too at hand, worth contending about? TI 


thought not; otherwiſe I could have furniſhed 


one at fartheſt in a couple of hours. However, 


mine is not a LITERAL copy from yours, though 
you think I made a few infignificant alterations, 
only to make it paſs for my own. Indeed; I had 
no ſuch ridiculous ambition. The plain truth 
is this—You ſtated in your advertiſement, that 
you had * followed the original as. cloſely as pof- 
_ fible;” but this you have not done: the tranſla- 
tion, however, was in general, ſufficient for the 
. Engliſh reader, and I did not wiſh to go out uf 


my way; to find fault. But when I came to tranſ- 
late 'the F FR Og which you produced 
from 
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from various authors, to ſhew that forme facts! in 
the Parian Chronicle had been taken from them, 


I found it neceſſary alſo to re- tranſlate EIER 


EPOCHA with which they were contraſted. 
From your learned and elaborate ſtatement of 
facts, relative to the difference between the cha» 
racers of the Parian Chronicle, and other inſcrip- 
tions, as well as from your long liſt of impoſtors, 
you ſay, you draw no inference.” It is very un- 
fortunate that every. writer who has. hitherto at- 
tempted to vindicate the authenticity of the Chro- 
nicle, ſhould have fallen into the ſame miſtake as 
myſelf; but, Sir, if you write whole chapters, on 
a ſubject of controverſial criticiſm, without draw- 
ing any inference, or intending that your reader 
ſhould DRAW one for you, I muſt beg leave to 
retract ſome of the handſome things I have faid 
of you, as a writer. I think yon had better have 
been filent on this ſubject, however ſore you 


might have felt yourſelf, fince it muſt inevitably 


end in contradiction : for if you recollect, you 
told us, that your DouBTs, with reſpect to the 
authenticity of the Parian Chronicle, aroſe from 


nine confiderations.” The firft is, that © the cha- 


rafters have no certain or unequiyocal marks of 
antiquity.” This, indeed, you have anſwered your 
ſelf, in a very ſummary, but ſatisfactory manner, 
by laying, -THERE ARE NONE, Another 1s, that 
| “the 


Mk oa as as .. _ 
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© the literary world has been frequently impoſ- 


ed upon, by ſpurious books and inſcriptions ; 


and therefore we ſhould be extremely cautious, 


with regard to what we receive under the venera- 
ble name. of antiquity.” Theſe are two of your 
nine conſiderations; and as I think them all of 


nearly equal importance, was it not fair to con- 


clude, that your chapters in illuſtration of them, 


contained about Two-Nn1NnTas of your doubts? But 
you tell us, that though you have formally ranged 


them among your general diviſions, and made 
them the ſubjects of long argumentations, yet you 
draw xo inference from them wHATEVER. I can 
ſay nothing more on this head, but that if is 4 


great pity mankind cannot underſtand one another better. 


- Let us go on therefore to ſomething elſe; in 


which, indeed, I ſhall have the ſame cauſe of | 
complaint. I obſerved that you had been incom 


fiſtent in your repreſentations of the Parian 
Chronicle *; on which you remark, ** This wri- 


ter charges the diſſertator with inconſiſtency, 


becauſe he ſometimes ſpeaks of the Chronicle as 
a wonderful monument of ancient learning, and 
at other times as an erroneous ſyſtem of chrono- 


Jogy. In the former caſe, the author ſpeaks on 


the principles, or the ſuppoſition of thoſe who 
contend for its authenticity ;- in the latter, he 
expreſſes his owN opinion.“ So that. all the 


incon- 
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inconſiſtency which I thought I had diſcoveredy 

was owing to the dulneſs of my apprehenſion in, 

not conceiving the delicacy of your irony ! | 
Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nodo ? 


It is ſome comfort, however, that I am not 
ſingular on this occaſton alſo. But take care, 


Sir, while you prop one part of your tottering 
fabric of doubts, that another does not tumble 


down. In your ſixth chapter, you expatiate on 
the imperfe& ſtate of chronology among the 


Greeks; and if I comprehend the drift of your 
argument, it is to ſhew the improbability of any 
writer in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, be- 
ing able to compoſe ſuch a table of epochas as the 
Parian Chronicle contains. You apply the argu- 
ment in theſe words; If Thucydides, as well as 
other writers, complained that there was nothing 
but uncertainty in the earlier periods of the Gre- 
cian hiſtory, from whence can we ſuppoſe the 
author of this inſcription collected ſuch a clear, 
determinate, and comprehenſive ſyſtem of chrono- 
logy?” A little after, you expreſs your ſurpriſe, 
that ſucceeding writers ſhould **, overlook this 


moſt conſiderable, moſt exact, moſt creditable 


author?“ You argue, alſo, that in conſequence 


of the dates which the Parian chronologer has 
been able © to aſcertain, with a particularity 
which we (carcely find in a modern hiſtory, there 


could 
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could be no want of light, or information, no 


want of parapegmata, epochas, canons, or chro- 


nological tables: conſequently the complaints of 


all the writers above-mentioned, and many others, 
which might be alleged, are groundleſs and ab- 
ſurd.“ This ſeems to have been a favourite chap» 


ter with you; but now you tell us, that theſe are 
vor your ſentiments of the Parian Chronicle; that 
it is Nor a clear, determinate; and comprehenſive 
ſyſtem of chronology, ſufficient to remove the 
complaint of want of light, information, &c. but 
a CRUDE and INACCURATE ſeries of epochas ! 


What then becomes of the argument? Or if you 
* wiſhed that to apply to the ſubject in debate, and 


yet perſiſt in calling the Parian Chronicle, © a 
cRUDE and inaccurate ſeries | of epochas,” how 

will you avoid the charge of inconſiſtency ? 
Again, in your ſeventh chapter, ſtill purſuing 
the ſame argument, you obſerve, © It is natural, 
that a ſhort, inſignificant inſcription, like moſt 
of thoſe which are preſerved in the collections of 
Gruter, Reineſius, Gudius, Spon, and others, 
might have lain expoſed to public 'view for 
many ages, without being particularly noticed 
by hiſtorians and antiquaries. Bur the Parian 
Chronicle, you obſerve, © is not a ſmall in- 
ſcription, of no importance in the republic of let- 
ters, which might have been concealed in a pri- 
C vate 
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vate library, or a cabinet, like a volume in manu- 


ſcript; zur (obſerve, Sir, theſe are your very words) 


it is a CURIOUS, LEARNED, and coMPpREREN- 
s1vx ſyſtem of chronology inſcribed, &c. How 
could I imagine that a man who writes with 
ſuch gravity and fingular preciſion, was ſneering 
all the while, ©* ſufpendens omnia naſo, and 
cruelly ſporting with his favourite argument? 
But be ſo good, Sir, as to infotm us, now we are 
on the fubject, whoſe ſentiments you adopted, or 
' who told you that the Parian Chronicle could not 
be concealed in a private library, a book-caſe, or 
a cheſt, as you aſſert, (p. 148.) The fact is, that 
a ſingle cheſt four feet long, two feet nine inches 
wide, and two feet and half deep, would have 
concealed half a dozen ſuch inſcriptions. | You 


force me to ſay therefore, what I forebore to men- 


tion, in mere TENDERNESS to your feelings, that 
I am FULLY convinced you never SAW. the re- 
mains of the Parian Chronicle, nor ever noticed 
the dimenſions which Selden has given of it. 

I come now to an article which I cannot review 


without ſome degree of pain. I muſt beg leave 
to tranſcribe the paſſage, though you might accule 


me of plagiariſm and book-making. You aſſert, 
that I make the diflertator intimate, that it 
was a general practice with the ancients to quote 
the works of their predeceſſors with the ſame 

NE accuracy 
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5 accuracy and preciſion as our beſt modern hiſto- 


rians.” Whereas you tell us, the Diſſertator 
has onNLY obſerved, that it was ſuch a common 
practice among the ancients to mention the works 
of their predeceſſors, that in many books we find 
references to three, four, five, ſix, or ſeven hun- 
dred different authors.” In the firſt place you have 
been told, that in general, the worxs are not men- 
tioned, but a mere liſt of names (particularly in 
Pliny) is only given, among which the author of 
theParian Chronicle might poss1BLY have been in- 
cluded; and I might further add, that the oldeſt au- 
thor mentioned as a QUvoTER by you, did not flouriſh 
till ſeveral centuries AFTER the date of the Parian 
Chronicle. But, Sir, you muſt excuſe me, when IL 
tell you, in plain and fimple terms, that this is xor 


the ONLY thing you have obſerved on the ſubject. 


You poſitively aſſert, p. 112, that The ancients 
almoſt aLways ſpecified the Wo ks of their pre- 


deceſſors, which they had occaſion to quote: 


and this extraordinary remark was PREMISED, 
as authority for the aſſertion I advanced. Your 
miſrepreſentation, therefore, on the preſent oc- 


cafion, however cRoss, could not ariſe from 


ignorance, or inadvertence; and as for every 
other kind of miſrepreſentation, I conſider: it 
in a light ſo truly baſe and degrading, that 
this alone would be a ſufficient motive with me 
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to cloſe all further correſpondence between us. | 


. You perceive, therefore, that I quietly give up 
to you, the high privilege of having the LAST 
Wok“. | : | 


But before we diſmiſs the preſent ſubject, I will 


favour you. with the ſentiments of Pliny on it. 
Pliny, Sir, had occaſion to conſult more authors, 


perhaps, than any claſſic you can mention. He 


ſays, Viginta millia rerum dignarum curl, ex 


lectione Voluminum circiter duum millium, quorum 


pauca admodum ſtudioſi actingunt, inclufimus,” 
&c+. You find, Sir, he had peruſed about 
two thouſand rare volumes, which the moſt 


ſtudious had ſcarcely dipt into; and how 


many thouſand he conſulted of common repute, 


he has not told us; but luckily he ras given us 


an EXPRESS declaration, —a declaration founded 


on the moſt extenſive experience, relative to the 


ſubject of avoTATION. Commending the practice 


of mentioning the authors from whom a writer de- 


Tives information, as ingenuous and fair, he ſays, 
« Eft enim benignum, ut arbitror, et plenum 
ingenui pudoris, fateri per quos profeceris.“ 


Now mark, Sir, what follows: Nox, ut pLERI- 


QUE ex iis quos attigi, FECERUNT. Scito enim 

„Should you rorcEt me to break this peaceable reſolu- 

tion, it might lead me to compoſe, ia imitation of Pop E, A 

narrative of the ſtrange and deplorable phrenzy of the Rev. 
A | | 

I In Epiſt. Veſp, | 

| 3 (attend, 
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(attend, I be'eech you) conferentem auctores me 
deprehendiſſe a jus AT1SSIMIS et PROXIMIS 
veteres TRANSCRIPTOS ad VERBUM, n BO" 


 MINATOS.” 


Thus, Sir, you find that the generality of the 


writers, whom Pliny had occafion to conſult, and 


thoſe of higheſt repute, had tranſcribed from the 
ancients, WORD FOR WORD, VERO: mentioning 


even their NAMES. 


Let me add, that he himfelf, after having cen 
fd this ſhameful practice, and profeſled to 
avoid it, has, for the moſt part, only prefixed the 
mere NAMES of the authors from whom he col- 
jected his materials, without © ſpecifying their 
works.“ His words are, In his voluminibus 
auctorum NOMINA pretexui,” beg leave to in- 
form you, alfa, that the moſt ſhameful plagiarifts 
of antiquity were thoſe who might have been ex- 
pected to mention the Parian Chronicle; theſe . 
were the hiſtorians and chronologers ; to which 
may be added ſuch collectors as lian, Vale: 
rius Maximus, &c. 

With this body of circumſtantial evidence pre- 


| ſented to my mind, hom could Iregard your ſtrange 


aſſertion, that the ancients almoſt aLwaAYSs 
ſpecified the works of their predeceſſers which 
they had occaſion to quote,” in any other light 
than a grofs miſrepreſentation? Bur you are 
2 POLITE man, and are offended at the ftrengrh 
C * of 
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of the exprefſion. It is, I believe, the harſheſt 
that efcaped me in writing the Vindication ; but 
I meant no perſonal offence, and was concerned 
only to ſtate the TRUTE. Admit the FAcT, there-. 
fore, and you may ſoften the manner of expreſs- 
ing it to your own taſte. 


I ſhall now attend to a complaint which you 


have often repeated, and which ſeems to dwell 
with ſome pain on your mind. I ſaid, you had 
miſrepreſented a paſſage in Cornelius Nepos, or 
afſerted a fact, on his authority, which the paſſage 
referred to, did not warrant. Bur you obſerve, that 
Herodotus was produced as the authority on the 
occaſion, and charge me with © dozing and oſci- 
tancy, while criticiſing the paſſage.” To make 
amends for this drowſy negligence, I ſhall exa- 
mine the ſubje& with more minuteneſs. 

The fact you wanted to eſtabliſh was, that“ the 
Parians, when beſieged by Miltiades, defended 


themſelves with so MUCH BRAVERY, that he raiſed 


the ſiege, and returned to Athens in diſgrace.” 
Now C. Nepos ſays EXPRESSLY, that it was Nor 


in conſequence of any BRAVERY on the part of the 


Parians, but on account of a ſuppoſed ſignal that 
denoted the approach of the Perſian fleet; and 


that when this miſtake happened, Miltiades was 


on the very point of taking the city. Cum 
Jam in eo effet, ut oppido potiretur.” In pro- 
ducing authorities for your aſſertion, there is but 

; | ONE 
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oxE mark of reference, which ſtands thus, at the 


foot of your page. & Herod. 1. vi. Q 133. C. Nep. 


in vit. Milt, & 7. Who, therefore, could ſuppoſe, 
that you did not mean, that zor authors ſhould 
corroborate the onLy fact that was neceſſary to 
be eſtabliſhed ? Admitting, however, that Hero- 
dotus gave you-full authority for aſferting that 
the Parians defended themſelves with ſo. much 
BRAVERY,” &c. with what view could you cite 


C. Nepos, who attributes the failure of the ex- 


pedition to a cauſe entirely different ? Did you 
mean that the hiſtorians ſhould confute each other? 
or had you not read the ſmall page in Nepos, - 
which contains that unfortunate account? You 
will, I hope, excuſe me for aſking this preſump: 
tuous queſtion before I take my leave of you. 
But, Sir, you lay on me the diſagreeable neceſſity 
ef telling you, that you have miſrepreſented He- 
rodotus almoſt as much as Nepos. What inſtances . 
of BRAVERY, to which you apply the magnifying - 
particle sucn, has Herodotus recorded of the 
Parians during that fiege ? Has he related that 
they burnt, or deſtroyed, any of the Grecian fleet? 
Does he mention their annoying the troops while 
carrying on the works, with miffive weapons 
from the battlements ? Has he recorded any of 
thoſe gallant actions which we ſo often find re- 
corded of the oppIDANT, when beſieged, in Ceſar, 


C 4 | Qu intus 
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Quintus Curtius, and other writers? Does he ſpeak 
of a SINGLE fally made by the inhabitants, in 
order to repulſe the enemy; or, in ſhort, any oN 
action that merits the appellation of BRAveRyY ? 
No; he relates that Miltiades, after having clofely 
inveſted the town, ſent a herald, demanding a 
hundred talents by way of capitulation, and 
threatening, that unleſs they paid that ſum, he 
would not withdraw his troops till he had de- 
ſtroyed their city. Does this indicate that he was 
in any danger of being repulſed by Bravery ? 
Does it not rather prove that he conſidered them 
in his power? But the narration of Herodotus 
ſeems to prove, that the Parians expected to be 


relieved by the Perſian fleet; for he repreſents _ 


them as keeping cloſe within their gates, and 
acting wholly on the defenſive. They would not 
capitulate ; but labouring in the N1car, raiſed 
the city wall to double its former height. This, 
indeed, 1s an inſtance of their diligence and ac- 
tivity, but it is no proof of Bravery. It rather 
ſhews that they were under the ſtrongeſt impreſ- 
ſions of FEAR. And yet this is the oxL x cir- 
cumſtance you can fix on for the ſupport of your 
aſſertion. To ſo much of the account,” adds 
Herodotus, (and no more, we may reaſonably 
conclude,) © the Greeks agree.” He then re- 
4 lates the facts as ſtated by the Parians themſelves ; 
and 
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and here we certainly ſhould have found their 
acts of BRAVERY recorded, if any had been per- 
formed; but even THEY attribute the raiſing of 
the fiege, and the departure of Miltiades, to a. 
very different cauſe. The narrative contains a 
ſtrange and improbable account of an intrigue 
between Miltiades and one T1Moxn, an inferior 
prieſteſs *; of his leaping over the wall that en- 
Cloſed the temple of Ceres; his approaching the 
Holy edifice, for ſome purpoſe or other, and 
his being ſuddenly ſeized with horror before the . 
doors. The ſtory concludes, by informing us, 
that Miltiades, returning the ſame way as he 
came, ſprained, or broke his thigh + ; or hurt 
himſelf by falling on his knees, in jumping from 


the wall 4. 


Perhaps, Sir, you prefer this account to Nepos's: 
if fo, I ſhall not attempt to alter your opinion. It 
is clear that Herodotus did not believe it, though 
he has recorded it; and it is quite ſufficient for 


my purpoſe, that it contains no memorial of sen 
BRAVER as you ſpeak of. 


The neglect, therefore, which you unkindly 


thought aroſe from ignorance, or a ſort of ſleepy 
ſtupidity, you might have aſcribed to a lenity of 


* 1 uTogauzgO-, + Tyv pngov I. | 
1 Herodot. lib. vi. p. 378. edit. Gale. 
diſpoſition 
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_ difpoſition, which would not willingly lead me ta 
expole Two blunders, or miſrepreſentations, 
when ons was ſufficient, 
But I cannot help thinking myſelf extremely 
unfortunate in my controverſy with you; for whe- 
ther I cenſure, or practiſe forbearance, I am equal - 
ly the object of your vindictive criticiſm. When I 
wiſhed to notice ſuch writers as were nearly con- 
temporary with the author of the Parian Chroni- 
cle, and afforded the ſlighteſt ground of probability 
ro expect any mention of that literary monu- 
ment, I made the following remark ; Of that 
age, the only remnants of literature, THAT DE- 
SERVE NOTICE, are a few epigrams and. hymns 
of Callimachus, and the Argonautica of  Apol- 
lonus Rhodius.“ By cautiouſly ftating that 
theſe were the only remains “ that deſerved 
notice on this occaſion,” did I not plainly in- 
timate, that there were a few more, which could 
not deferve to be particularly mentioned? In- 
deed, Sir, there are vox E of that age, in ſtrict 
propriety, that deferve notice;“ and were I to 
re- write that chapter, I would expunge the paſ- 
ſage. But if you, Sir, had been the Vindicator, 
you would, perhaps, have gone to your Voſſius and 
Fabricius, and from them to Photius, T'zetzes, 
Athenæus, &c. and collected every ſcrap, and 


every name chat could have been found. This I 
ſhould 
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ſhould have deemed an idle and oſtentatious diſ- 
play of learning; and almoſt contemptible, from 
the eaſy drudgery with which it might have been 
made. . Yet you confider my neglect of this, in 
ſome meaſure, among the number of groſs inac- 
curacies, and even abſurdities, with which my 
book abounds. ** He ſeems not to know,” you 
have obſerved in your uſual way, He ſeems 
not to Know, that we have ſtill ſome valuable 
remains of Archimedes, Apollonius Pergæus, 
Eratoſthenes, Antigonus Caryſtius, Lycophron, 
Aratus, Theocritus, and ſeveral others, who lived 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus.” 

| I ſhall not ſtay to prove to you, Sir, that I 
had ever heard, or known any thing of theſe 
writers, not even © the common ſchool-book, 
'TrxockiTtvs;” but content myſelf with obſerv- 
ing, that the beſt Chronologers agree in fixing 
the time when Antigonus Caryſtius, Lycophron, 
Aratus, and Theocritus flouriſhed, BEToxE the 
Parian Chronicle was engraved, This, therefore, 
was of itſelf a ſufficient reaſon for not crouding my 
page with their names; and you muſt know, Sir, I 
have lately contracted a ftrong averſiqn to long 
lifts of names and quotations. The only ob- 
jection I think you can make to this chronolo- 
gy, will be to the age of Theocritus. There 
are three deciſions on this ſubje& ; tome fix the 
| | | time 
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time in' which he flouriſhed 285 years before 


Chriſt, fame 282, and a few 262. I incline to 
the middle æra, becauſe ſupported by reputable 
writers; and I think on the beſt authorities. This 
3s fourteen years before the Parian Chronicle 
was engraved. But admitting that Theocritus 
wrote ſo late as 262 before Chriſt, this was but 
one year, or at moſt but two, after the Parian 
Chronicle was engraved. Now, Sir, do not you 
think this too ſhort a period for the fame of a chro- 


nological marble about three feet ſquare, and 


exected in the ifland of Paros, to fpread through 


Greece, at THAT time, and render it at all probable - 


that Theocrtitus, or any QTHER writer, thanld have 
occaſion to quote or mention it 2 Indeed the idea 
of a paſtoral poet mentioning it at all, is prepot- 
terous and abfurd; therefore let us proceed ta 
Eratoftkenes. The only remains of this Chrono- 


loger, if we except the caſual mention of a fact on 


his authority in a few writers, are a table of The- 
ban kings, and a fhort abſtract of Chronology 
quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus; both theſe hap- 
pened to be mentioned and referred to in the Vin- 


dication; fo 1 cauld not have been 16NoRanT of 


them; but I did nat think it neceſſary to bring 


them forward, on THIS accafion, becauſe what had 


the Parian Chronicte to do with a catalogue of the 


ancient _ of Thebes? And as ta the ſhort 
extract 
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extract in Clemens Alexandrinus, not being more 
than the quarter of a column, I thought it too 
trifling to deſerve notice. Beſides, it ſhould be 
remembered, that. Clemens quotes the fimple 
ſtatement of Eratoſthenes himſelf, without men- 
tioning the authorities on which the facts were 
founded; though it is extremely probable there 
were none. I have only to conſider the, juſtice 
of your cenſure for omitting the remains of 
Archimedes and Apolionuis Pergæus. Admit- 
ting you to be a competent JUDGE of their vALUE, 
and that you have long ſince determined the im- 
portant queſtion, whether the books of Conic 
Sections attributed to Apollonius, were not the 
; production of Archimedes; I muſt tell you; Sir, 
that if there had been riFrY ſuch books of 
mathematical fragments extant, I ſhould have 
thought the enumeration of them in my ſeventh 
chapter, a pedantic and ridiculous parade of 
learning. The books of Conic Sections, Sir, 
are ALL in the pure abſtract ſtyle of geometrical 
demonſtration; ſo likewiſe are the books of Archi- 
medes on the ſphere and cylinder, on the di- 
menſion of the circle, on conoids, ſpheroids, ſpiral 
lines, &c. ALL, Sir, except the little treatiſe, 
called wawprlys, or, De Arenæ Numero, which 
conſiſts of about eight pages only, and was meant 
to ſhew the power of numbers; ſo that I ſhould 
as 
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as 18 have expected to find a deſcription of 


Alexander's horſe, Bucephalus, or Alcibiades's 
dog, in Evciip, as any account of the Parian 
Chronicle in theſe fragments. | | 

Having gone through all your obzections and 
complaints, I feel myſelf concerned to ſay ſome - 
thing on your general charge of ſarcaſm, want of 
candor, &c. It ſhould ſeem from your repre- 
ſentations, that I had treated you with all the 
coarſeneſs and malignity of an old puritan ; but 
I am not conſcious of having ſaid any thing, that 
ought: to have given pain to a wiſe and good 
man. Beſides, Sir, I thought myſelf fecure, in 
fome meaſure, from the nature of the ſubject. 
That men would be in danger of quarrelling 
about matters of politics, or religion, I was fully 
aware; but that a controverſy about the frag- 


ments of an old ſtone, would ſpring up into 


the moſt violent animoſities, and be propaga- 
ted from month to month, I confeſs, I had no 
conception, particularly when I conſidered the 
character of my opponent; a man who profeſſed 


ſo much canDos, ſuch a diſpaſfionate regard for 


truth, and ſuch readineſs to change his. opinions. 
But I believe the hiſtory of controverſial criti- 
eiſm, at leaſt for the preſent century, will not 
furniſh: an inſtance of one writer attacking an- 


other ſo. — with ſuch increaſing malig- 
nity, 
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nity, and that on ſuch trifling provocation, as 
you have me. I wiſh, Sir, to be at yzacx, and 
to live in CHARITY, with all my fellow creatures. 
If I had uſed an unguarded expreſſion, or been 
betrayed into any thing like malevolence, I made 
an apology, which I thought would have been 
ſufficient, at the end of my book. + 5 
If your charge reſpecting my want of literary 
candor, after all, be well-founded, you ſhould 
remember, Sir, that you accuſe me of violating 
a virtue, to which I made no extravagant preten- 
fions. I have, indeed, been led to view all 
OSTENTATIOUS Profeſſions of candor, with an 
eye of jealous diffidence. It is become the canr- 
woRD of the age. I have often ſeen it made the 
flimſy diſguiſe of ſcepticiſm, or indifference in 
religion; the cloak for want of principle, and 
deciſion of character, in ſociety ; and in literature, 
it is the glaring varniſh which, a LITTLE mind 
ſtriving to appear GREAT, will throw over its 


ignorance and weakneſs, its childiſh vanity and 


concealed malice. I am ſparing, therefore, of 
profeſſions, becauſe I would wiſh to be thought 


ſincere; and let me tell you, Sir, that next to the 


odious vice of aYPocRisyY in religion, I rank the 
wicked AFFECTATION of its more amiable vir- 


tues. Having no enmity at heart, and no wiſh 


to create malevolence, I thought I might deliver 
5 N | : ; my 
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my ſentiments wich manly, .but decent "SPY | 


I ſaw no neceſſity for frittering away facts under 
the neutral form of queries; nor for melting 
down arguments, that were intended to confute, 
into modeſt ſcruples, or humble doubts. You, 
indeed, have traverſed: the field of criticiſm with 
the moſt cautious timidity, and have meaſured 
every ſentence, and every phraſe, by the rule of 
faſhionable Ax DOR; but, Sir, I ſtudioufly 
avoided tarniſhing my pages with the mere sHEWw 
of a virtue, which I have long regarded with ſuſ- 
picion, and which your example has taught me 
to deſpiſe. | 

But on the preſent e alſo, I am parti- 


cularly unfortunate, becauſe I thought I had 


treated vou, and your Book, With-- uncommon 
LENITY ; there are certainly more errors of 0MI1s- 
SION, than COMMISSION, in the Vindication. I af- 
ferted, that your learning was ſometimes oſten- 
tatiouſly diſplayed.” . Had I ſpoken the whole 
truth, 1 ſhould have ſaid that it was INVARIABLY 
fo; and that not one tenth part of the maſs of 


facts, anecdotes, and quotations, which you have 


collected together, apply to the ſubje& in de- 
bate. Had I been diſpoſed to be illiberal and 
ſevere, I ſhould have told you, that all your in- 
formation, on claſſical hiſtory, ſeems to have been 


copied from — and ſuch writers as Voſſius, 
Fabri- 
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Fabricius, Placcius, and Le Clerc; that you 


feldom appear to have conſulted an original wri- 
ter, but as you were directed by the reference of 
a critic, or a commentator, nor often then; that 
an induſtrious drudge might trace you through 
their pages, quoting qyorED quotations, and 
always holding, as it were, The ſlippery eel of 
ſcience by the tail.” I might have added, that an 


evident FEEBLENESS of mind pervades the whole; 


that you were proud of diſplaying a confuſed 
aſſemblage of facts, which you could neither 
reduce to order, or dependence; that there ap- 


pears ſuch a want of intellectual power as to render 
you incapable of knowing what arguments would 
apply, and what would not; and that the affer- 
tions advanced in one page, are often confuted 
in another. My fondneſs for ſarcaſm might have 


led me to conclude, by ſaying, that if a perſon 
wanted aſſiſtance, in compiling a learned work, 
you might be found a uſeful EXAMIxER to 
conſult indexes, the dates of editions, &c. and 


that, though you could not advance any argu- 


ment beyond a pour, yet you might, in gene- 
ral, be ſafely truſted to ſum up a catalogue of 
names, or adjuſt the puxcrvArIoN of a proof- 
ſheet. All this might have been ſaid, We 


I SPARED you. 


] am er that the order in which you. etl; | 


D vered 
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vered your remarks, is bringing this long letter 
to a concluſion. The laſt ſubject of any import- 
ance that I ſhall mention, with cenſure, or, to 
borrow your own expreſſion, with © ſome injurious 
animadverſions, is your learned and final decifion 
reſpecting the Treatiſe de Coxns0LAT10NnE, aſcrib- 
ed to Cicero by ſome, and to Sigonius by others; a 
deciſion, Sir, which ſtands recorded in that trea- 
ſure of choice, and erudite criticiſm, the Diss R- 
TATION, and will be ever preſerved, for the benefit 

of ea readers, in your MisCELLANEA 
CriTtTica. But you bear the palm of learning 
fo high in one hand, and wield the rod of criti- 
ciſm with an air of ſuch determined vengeance 
in the other, that many, I doubt not, will be 
ſhocked at my temerity, and tremble for my 
ſafety. Nor do I delude myſelf with the vain 
hope that your choler will ſubſide ; for of you, Sir, 
I may truly ſay what the timid Chalcas declared 
of the mighty Agamemnon in his wrath : 


Kperoowy yeg Buorkevg, OTE XWGET ap epi, 
Eixep p Te xonov ye ua avTYpap udlately 
AN ye ut ee. ee. N oPpe rene 
Ev CEL] 0101, | | 


Do I not recolle& alſo, the threatening motto, 
the © Torxo TEMPUS ERIT,” &c. or the Nol. 1 
ME TANGERE, which uſhered in your laſt procla- 

| mation! ! 


E 


A- 
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mation! againſt which, though ANOTHER had 
offended, yet I was made to ſuffer. But, alas 


Sir, you have ſcourged me ſo often, and that 


through the ſtreets of public ſhame, that I am 
become quite callous. | I proceed, therefore, to 
ſtate the facts, in my old, offenſive way, by quot- 
ing your own words. | 
In your admirable 8 on FR purious books, 
(a chapter, Sir, from which, as you“ drew no infer- 
ence ” againſt the authenticity of the Parian Chro- 
nicle, you muſt have intended for our amuſement 


and inſtruction, ) you have the following remarks ; 
Among the various pieces which have been 


PALSELY aſcribed to Cicero, the CoxsoL Ar io is the 
moſt remarkable. This tract made its firſt appear- 
ance in the year 1583, and is generally ſuppoſed to 
have been the work of Sigonius. There is, how- 
ever,” you obſerve, © an obvious and ſtriking cir- 
cumſtatice attending it, which alone ſeems to deſ- 
troy all-its pretenſions to authenticity; and that is, 
the paſſages quoted by Lactantius from Cicero's . 
real work, do not exiſt in the preſent Conſolatio.“ 


For illuſtrations and authority, you give us the 


following references ; Placcius, in his Theatrum 


Pſeudonymorum. Lactan. 1, iii. c. 14. 18. Lip- 
fi Opera, Tom. 1. edit. Moreti, p. 411. Clerici 


Art. Crit. Tom. 11. p. 333. 2285 
Thus, Sir, is a controverſy which has agitated 
"I 2 the » 
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the learned, occaſionally, for almoſt two centu- 
ries, ſettled by one lucky ſtroke of ſagacious cri- 
ticiſm. But in conſequence of a haſty and erro- 

neous remark *, in the Analytical Review, we 
are favoured with ſome further ſentiments from 
you, on this ſubject. You obſerve, 1. There 
are SEVERAL paſſages in Lactantius, and nat 
one - ONLY, WHICH DO' NOT APPEAR in the 
work now extant, and therefore ſo many proofs, 
that it is not the genuine production of. Cicero. 
2. Any reader would ſuppoſe from the words 
above cited, that Bentley was the firſt who de- 
tected the impoſture; whereas this diſcovery had 
been made, by a confiderable number of writers, 
in the fixteenth century. 3. Lipſius produced 
the paſſages from Lactantius, by wairca_ he 
PROVED the preſent Conſolatio to be a forgery, 
above half a century before Bentley was born. 
«© What conſummate ignorance is it then,” you 
exclaim, ** to aſſert, & c.“ In reference to authori- 
ties for the confirmation of theſe remarks, you ſhew- 
your extenſive reading, and indefatigable labour 
in the inveſtigation of truth ; for the foot of your 
Page is ornamented with the following names and 


„ The Eſfay de Conſolatione, by Siponius, was rejected 
dy Doctor Bentley, before the r of Lactantius had 
proven it to be ſpurious,” . 

| © : Vid. 1 Review for Func, 


c works : 
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works: Riccoboni Judicium de Conſolat. 1584. 
Jani Gulielmi adv. Sigon. Aﬀertio. 1584. Lat. 
Latinii Lucub. p. 188. Gothofredi note mar- 
gin. ad Conſol. Miſc. Lips. Tom. vi. p. 1193 
and Conſolat. et Fragmenta Germana, ex ipſo 
Libro M. T. Ciceronis. Lipſii TR? Tom. 1. 
p- 971, 974. edit. 1675. 

Your determination, therefore, Sir, is not ris 
raſh deciſion of an active and impatient mind, 
that often catches, as it were intuitively, a few 
leading inferences, and then jumps at the conclu- 
ſion; but it is the calm reſult of a man who had 
patiently read ALL the writers of note on the ſub- 
ject, and eſtabliſhed his judgment, after the matu- 
reſt deliberation, on the moſt copious and circum- 
ſtantial evidence. Indeed, Sir, to do you juſtice, 
whenever you advance an opinion, you do it with 

ſuch ſolemnity and preciſion, ſuch apparent candor 
and diſpaſſionate regard for truth; and then you for- 
tify yourſelf with ſuch various and extenſive learn- 
ing, with opinions ſupported by ſuch high authe- 
rities, and quotations ſo numerous and yet accu- 
rate, referring not only to the author and his 
book, but the volume, chapter, page, and even 
year in which the book was printed, that to 
queſtion - the truth of your affertions, ſeems like 
doubting the records of a public court, and to at- 
tack the works with which they are ſurrounded, 
"20S -- might 
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might appear to the GENERALITY, like a poor 
individual attempting to ftorm a fenced city : 
But I KNOW You; and it is proper that every 
deſcription of readers ſhould know a little of you 
too. On the preſent occafion, having determin- 
ed, that this ſhould be the laſt piece of literary 
drudgery that I would ever go through on your 
account, I have followed your foot-ſteps, Sir, 
to borrow a ſimile from a learned and elegant 
writer, with the patience of Homer's mules.” 


Methinks I hear you aſk, with eager curioſity, 
e Well, what have you diſcovered ?” I ſhall an- 
ſwer with a formality and N that will 1 5 


you. I have diſcovered, 


Fi Rsr, That you have never read 45 Eflay 


de Conſolatione, on the ſpuriouſneſs of 2 


you have pronounced ſo ſolemn a decifion. 
SECONDLY, That you have never read the Aſ- 
ſertio of Janus Gulielmus, nor the Judicium of 
Riccoboni, which you have referred to _ ſuch 
pedantic formality. | 
TRHIR DL 45 That TR did not underſtand 
Liptrur; | | E 
And FovrTaLyY, That you have faithfully co- 
g ele Le Clerc's ignorance and egregious blunder. 
II ſhall ſubſtantiate theſe charges in as few words 
28 poſſible. 1. You have never read the Conſo- 
latio; z for if you had, I _ tell you to your utter 
ſhame 
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ſhame and confufion, that you would have found 
EVERY FRAGMENT in Lactantius there, and even 
the Crautorem ſequor mentioned by Pliny. The 
paſſages from Lactantius are ſeven, which are all 
inſerted without the leaſt appearance of  patch- 
work, or break in the compoſition, Not even 
the repetition of Luendorum ſcelerum,” &c, 
is forgotten, which Lactantius obſerved, ** ITrzR- 
AvIT id ipſum poſtea.“ Lact. 111. 18. Theſe 
you might have ſeen at the end of almoſt every 
edition of Cicero's works, in the Bologna Edition 
of the Conſolatio; or in Lipſius's firſt Volume, if 
no where elſe; and in reading ſo ſhort a Treatiſe 
as the Conſolatio, it is impoſſible that they ſhould 
ALL haye eſcaped” your notice. 2. You could 
never have read the AsSERT10 of Janus GULIEL- 
MUS; if you had, you would have found, after 
peruſing a EW only. of his very ſhort pages, that 
NOTHING preſerved in Lactantius had been omiT=- 
TED, and that he thought it was EASY to intro- 
duce. all the fragments in an apt and conſiſtent 
manner. 205 | | 
You'could not have Look ED into the JouDr- 
civm of Riccoboni, becauſe the paſſages from 
Lactantius are mentioned and alluded to-repeat- 
edly. Eodem ordine, quo. a. fragmentorum in- 
veſtigatoribus edita ſunt, insxRTA ſunt. Ricco- 

boni Jud. p. 130. See alſo, p. 1% 13 2; 
D 4 0 
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3. Vou did not underſtand Lipfius, becauſe Lip- 
fius never meant to ſay that the fragments in 
Lactantus were not in the Conſolatio. After having 


made a few haſty ſtrictures that are replete with pe- 


dantry, dogmatiſm, and inſolence; after having 


gratified his vanity by retailing other men's inſigni- 
ficant remarks, in a letter to his friend, Chriſto- 


pher Plautinus, and indulged himſelf, for an 
hour, in the mere HoRSsE- PLA of criticiſm, 
he added the fragments from Lactantius. His 
words are, © Fragmenta Germana, ex ipſo Libro 
M. T. Ciceronis. Quæ adjunximus ad DISCRI- 
MEN, et ad vusUM Lectoris“ Ad DISCRIMEN, et ad 
 vsuUM—Theſe were the unfortunate words which 
miſled you; but Lipſius, Sir, in a profuſion of 
metaphor had ſaid of the Conſolatio, ©* What 


can be ſo unlike CIcERO's gold, as this LEAD *?“ 
By the AD DISCRIMEN et ad vsUM, therefore, he 


meant to ſhew you with what diſtinguiſhed luſtre 
the few remaining jewels of the illuſtrious orator, 
ſparkled in the dull and heavy maſs that ſurround- 
ed them. If he did not meant this, I do nat 
think myſelf bound to diſcover his meaning. 
But before I quit this article, let me tell you a 
little more news. You inform us that this diſ- 


| » «© Quid enim tam diflimile ab illo Au no, quam hoe 
PLuMBUuM? Ne Siu quidem Cictron1s eſſe poteſt, 


nedum ut ille,” Lipſii Op. Tom. 1. Sub. fin, 
| | | covery 


dic 
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covery of the paſſages from Lactantius, not being 
found in the Conſolatio, had been made by a con- 
ſiderable number of writers; and Lis ius, you 
add, produced the paſſages from Lactantius, by 
which HE PROVED the preſent Conſolatio to be a 
FORGERY, (I bluſh for you, Sir,) above half a cen- 
tury before Bentley was born.“ But what I meant 
to inform you of was, that Sigonius had collect- 
ed and produced theſe paſſages ſo early as the 
year 1559, above twenty years before the Con- 
ſolatio itſelf was publiſhed! After all, perhaps, 
you have never read Lips tus; and I might have 
reaſon to beg your pardon, becauſe you only con- 
ſulted Le Clerc's Ars Critica, one of your favou- 
rite books, I know. In this caſe, Sir, you will 
only ſhare the credit of having adopted and pro- 
pagated one of the moſt egregious blunders that 
ever ſtained the annals of criticiſm. After what has 
been ſaid, I need only quote his own words ; ©* Si 
aliunde non conſtaret Conſolationem Ciceronis 
ejus non eſſe, hoc unum fictam argueret, quod 
infignia aliquot legantur ex ei fragmenta, apud 
Lactantium; quorum nec VOLA, quod  aiunt, 
nec VESTIGIUM in hodierna Conſolatione. Mi- 
ror (he adds very gravely) Car. Sigonium, virum. 
doctiſſimum, & cujus officina prodiifle is liber 
dicitur, ignoraſſe tanta ejus operis fragmenta 


extare; nam procul dubio inſeruiſſet, fi scivissEr. 
| | | | 1 
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At bene eſt, quod vel hinc fraus ejus, minime 


certe condonanda, appareat; neque enim forte 


deeſſet Al ĩoapix febriculoſus Criticus, qui ejus 
vunarolilæ defendere ſuſtineret. J. Clerici Art. 
Crit. Tom. 1 1. p. 381. 


After baving given theſe ſtriking et: of | 


erudition, and profuſely fcattered your indigna- 
tion and contempt, you ſoften into ſomething 
like pity, and appear deeply concerned for the 
| Hterary reputation of your countrymen. Your 
pathetic obfervation, is an honourable teſtimony 
of your patriotiſm. ** When the L1TERATI of 
other countries (you remark) ſee ſuch indica- 
tions of ' ignorance, in one of our moſt pom- 
pous + LITERARY journals, they muſt form a 


very diſadvantageous idea of the flate of critical 


tearning in this country.” Alas! alas! might 1 
not exclaim, when the literati of other countries 
| fee ſuch pedantic ignorance, combined with ſuch 
haughty infolence and pride, in the fage ARr1s- 
CARCHVUS of the age, in our REVIEWER of RE- 


VIEWERS, in our great DicTAaToR in the repub- 
lic of letters, who has eſtabliſhed a high court of 


criticiſm within himſelf, from which there is no 
appeal; will they not blot out the very names of 


Engliſhmen from the annals of criticiſm for ever? 
Oh! Sir, had I any talent for that farcaſm 


and aſperity, which you have given me fo much 
credit 


* 
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credit: for, what an extenſive field have you 
opened for the diſplay of it! 1 might perſecute 
you, as you have me, with all the littleneſs and 
impotence of malice, from three - and- ſix penny 
paragraphs, to four - ſhilling advertiſements; from 
advertiſements. to magazines, and from maga- 
Zines (pace tant. clariſs, virorum) to REVIEWS *. 
But again, Sir, I spARE you. I know the watch 
ful. jealouſy with which you guard your literary 
reputation; and confidering the irritable ſoreneſs 
of your mind, I can even p11 you. 

I cannot help remarking, that the ootertvebly 
rel pecting the Conſolatio, appears to have been 
managed in a very ſingular manner. The utmoſt 
that A. Riccoboni, and Janus Gulielmus urged 
againſt its authenticity, amounts only to doubts; 
and the letters which contain their ſentiments on 
the ſubject, are ſhort, and were written profeſſed- 
ly in haſte. The moſt material arguments, in my 
opinion, are, that the original manuſcript was, 


As Ido not like to en by HINTS, or by HALVES, I muſt 
tell you, I have Every ſtrong SUSPICION, that you furniſh- a 
ed the maſterly review of the Vindication in the Euxor Ax 
Macazineg, either directly or indirectly; and alſo a great 
part of the account in the CITIcAT Review, To the, 
former, your correſpondence, as a VoLuNT#ER, might be 
very acceptable; and in the latter, you were entitled to ſome. 
. on the role of OLD a N CE, 


never 
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never produced *, that I know of, and that all 


the fragments are inſerted preciſely in the 
SAME ORDER in which they had been previouſly 
arranged by St6on1Us. But this amounts only 
to a doubt, or ſuſpicion; and by no means 
counteracts the body of evidence which Sigonius 
in his Duæ Orationes has produced in its favor. 
As to the objections made by Riccoboni and 
others to the LATINITY, they are of ſo nice, tri- 
fling, and queſtionable a nature, that little, I think, 


can be proved from them. The cavils on the 
uſe of the words patria, animal, &c. appear to 


me frivolous; and as to the paſſage, © Neque ego 

ullo pacto auderem hoc primus prodere, &c.” 

Janus Gulielmus certainly miſunderſtood it. 
Lambinus, who is accuſed of having ſo far re- 


fined on Cicero's ſtyle, as to make him more elo- 


quent than himſelf, raiſes no objection to the 

Janus Gulielmus called on S1con1vs to produce it; 
but it does not appear that he was the IRST publiſher, 
The printer of the ſmall edition in 1583, at Bologna, ſays in 
his addreſs to the reader, ** Vidi opuſculum pauld ante Ve- 


netiis excuſum, ſub Titulo M. T. Ciceronis De Conſolati- 


one: Of courſe he only REPRINTED it. The book was 


ſent to Sigonius, it ſeems, for his opinion, who thought it 


genuine, and in the Bononian Edition, he and Andreas 


Fabricius performed the parts of Editors. What credit is 


due to this account of the copy printed, or ſeen at Venice, 
I know not. IBEZLIIVE it is now no where to be found. 


| Latinity 
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Latinity of the Conſolatio, but ſettles the con- 
troverſy, as he thinks, by one ſingle argument, 
It is this ; © Cicero ſe in Conſolatione teſtatur 
collegiſſe clariſſimorum hominum civitatis Ro- 
manæ graviſſimos exitus: atqui nulli pene hic 
referuntur.” He refers to 2. Tuſc. et 2. de Div. 
The firſt reference is wrong; it ſhould be IV. 
Tuſc. 29, but he does not profeſs to have done 


there, what Lambinus aſſerts. He is ſpeaking 
of the mitigation of ſorrow, and'all the words 


that refer to the Conſolatio are zgritudinis 
ſedatio explicata eſt in Conſolationis Libro.“ 
The paſſage from Lib. II. De Div. is, Clariſ- 


ſimorum hominum noſtræ civitatis graviſimos -. 
exitus in Conſolatione collegimus.” He does not 
ſay, that he had enumerated ALL, but the moſt 


lamentable or ſevere. Lambinus ſays, he ſcarce- 


ly mentions any: but I ſuſpect that he only look- 


ed at the ſhort paſſage in the fourth folio page, 
where Scipio Africanus and Metellus Numidi- 
cus are mentioned, with the ſummary remark, M. 


Regulum, C. Marium, L. Brutum, ob liberan- 


dam patriam interfectum, PR &TEREO. | This was 
all Lambinus ſaw, or remembered at the time; 
but if he had read on about three pages farther, 
he would have found the names af L. Craſſus, 
Pompey, the Decii, Paulus, Marcellus 24 Ab 
binus. ä 

| It 
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It is remarkable, alſo, that while Lambinus 


objects to the authenticity of the Conſolatio, be- 
cauſe the ſubject of the reference in the ſecond 


book de Divinatione was not to be found, as he 


ſuppoſed, Janus Gulielmus boldly aſſerts, that the 
introduction of EVER fragment and every ſub- 
reject referred to in the works of Cicero, is to him 
the greateſt ſuſpicion of fraud. Cetera, ut nihil 
eorum omitteret quæ apud Ciceronem aut Lac- 
tantium dictaꝭ ſunt de conſolatione, facilia, ut 
etiam 1L L up, ut non incommodè cohærerent par- 
tes, et omnia plana et perſpicuaque eſſent. Quod 
mihi FRAUDI1s vel maximam ſuſpicionem movet. 
On the other hand Le Clerc obſerves, —but it is 
in vain, Sir, to ſpeak of critics who have the 30L p- 
NESS (this is not the right word) to give a decid- 
ed opinion of works which they have never read. 


Let me only add, that if ſome induſtrious exami- 


ner ſhould find Ax orHER ſtray fragment pre- 
ſerved in the works of the ancients which does not 


appear in the Conſolatio (though I think there 


is none) it will be no proof of its being ſpurious, 


becauſe we find that DESsux r NONNULLA=2 part 


is wanting. 

It has been ſaid, that the language is evident- 
ly not Cicero's, and that ſome of the ſentiments, 
particularly thoſe on old age, are inconfiſt- 


ent with others, to be found in Cicero's moral 
| works. 


9 
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works. As to the ſtyle, there is an evident rea- 
fon for its not being fo highly poliſhed, and ſo 


. oftentatiouſly eloquent, as many of his other 
books. It was written profeſſedly for private 


uſe; domeſticæ ſubvenire calamitati and be- 


ſides, a great part of it is tranſlation. Nor can 


we ſuppoſe that a mind pouring out its ſorrows 
for the loſs of ſuch a daughter as Tullia, and la- 
bouring for the recovery of peace, would attend 
much to the rounding of periods, the ſelection 
of phraſes, or the artful and regular gradation of 
a climax, Not that the treatiſe in queſtion is 
upon the whole deficient in the embelliſhments of 
eloquence, or correctneſs of compoſition. 

It is no proof either of the ſpuriouſneſs of the 
Conſolatio, that it contains ſome ſentiments in- 


_ conſiſtent with others to be found in Cicero's 


works; for he ſeems to apologize for this very 
circumſtance IV. Tuſc. 29. In Conſolationis 
libro, quem in medio, non enim SAPIENTES 
ERAMUS, (ſays the illuſtrious orator) mærore et 


dolore conſcripſimus. But Placcius ſettles the 


controverſy (like two or three more gentlemen, 
whoſe names, Sir, I forbear to repeat) at a ſtroke ; 
for he ſays on the authority of Lat. Latinius, that 
Sigonius a little before his death confeſſed that 
the: Conſolatio was written by himſelf 8.“ Vet 

Confeſſus (Sigonius, ſc.) tandem paulo ante mortem 
Conſolationem hanc a ſeipſo compoſitam eſſe. Placcius, in 


Theat. Pſeudon. | 
Od 
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on examining the letter of Lat. Latinius*, which 
contains this information, you will find the ſub- 


I 


ject premiſed thus; Si verum eft quod audio, 


—[f what I hear be true.— Is not this enough, 

Sir, to ficken one of critics and criticiſm ? 
Another objection to the Conſolatio is, that 

the ſubſtance of many of the paſſages is to be 


found in Cicero's moral pieces, particularly in 


the Tuſculan Queſtions, much better expreſſed. 
This appears to me no argument againſt its ge- 
nuineſs. It is extremely natural to recal ſenti- 
ments and combinations of ideas that were im- 
preſſed on the mind by ſorrow. They are trea- 
ſured up in the heart, as the fruits of dear- bought 
experience; and one conviction derived from 


that ſource, is worth a hundred maxims formed 


merely in the underſtanding, or borrowed from the 
ſchools. It is not at all to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that Cicero ſhould again bring forward a 


few favourite ſentiments that flowed from the 


heart, in the ſeaſon of calamity, and adorn them 
with all the graces of eloquence in thoſe moral 
treatiſes which he wrote AFTER the Conſolatio. 
Lipſius calls the whole treatiſe LEAD ; and 
contraſts it with the fragments in Lactantius, that 
the reader may obſerve the difference between it, 


and the Ciceronian 60LD ; but I do not hefitate 


- Ap. Placcium, ubi ſupra. 


©. 


to 
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to ſay, that there are many parts of the Conſo- 
latio ſuperior in every ref pect to any of the frag- 
ments, except ONE: I mean that beginning with 
© Animorum nulla in terris origio inveniri' poteſt. 
Nihil,“ &c. But this is not diſgraced either by 
the ſentiments or language that precede and fol- 
low it. The whole page is ues Gold, and 1 
worthy of CI cR Ro. 

Do, Sir, let me prevail on you to READ this 
excellent compoſition, and particularly attend to 
the author's eſtimate of the miſeries of life in 
different ſtations—the comfort to be derived from 
philoſophy—the character of his daughter—and 
the We in proof of the immortality: of the 
ſoul. 

After what 1 "ns advanced on this ſubject, 
vou will gueſs to which fide my opinion leans : 
but I am not certain, Sir, that you have not in- 
ſpired me with ſomething like a paſſion for vin- | 
DICATION, and an uncommon ſhare of ſuſpicion 
with regard to profeſſed pou sTERs. However, I do 
not pretend, like ſome gentlemen who have gone 
before me, to SETTLE the controverſy; or to affirm 
that the Conſolatio is the genuine production of 
Cicero. I will only ſay, for MysELF, that I can- 
not diſcover any clear yRooF of its being a forgery ; 
nor can I fix upon one of your great men in the fix- 
teenth century, whom 1 think capable of writing 

E ſuch 


* 
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ſuch an eſſay, ALL circumſtances conſidered. Had 
there been no ſuſpicion with regard to its being 
genuine, and the ſame trifling imperfections found 
in it as ſome are ſuppoſed to have diſcovered, I am 
convinced that Lamzinvs,and a few more, would 
immediately have corre&ed them, as errors ariſing - 
from the oſcitancy of tranſeribers, and ſubſtituted, | 
as they have frequently done, what they imagined 
Cicero ovcnt to have written. The chief rea- 
ſons for aſcribing it to Sigonius were, 1. His ha- 
ving collected the fragments of the Conſolatio 
with great diligence, and their being introduced 
in the order in which he arrauged them. 2. His 
writing the beſt Latin, perhaps, of any man then 
living. Lat. Latinius boldly ſays, Jurejurando 
etiam contenderem unius Sigonii tantum id ſcrip- 
tum eſſe potuiſſe. 3. His appearing ſo. zealous 
in its defence, will be thought an argument by 
ſome, perhaps; but he died ſoon after, in the 
ſame year that he publiſhed his Duæ Orationes, 
and left the field of controverſy in the poſſeſſion 
of his opponents; yet there needs no other reaſon 
to ſhew the weakneſs of their cauſe, than the cir- 
cumſtance of the Confolatio being aſcribed with 
equal probability, perhaps, Ba H. Etneſts to 
Car. Vianelli, a Venetian. 

I am now happy, Sir, to take my leave of yo 


There are _— a few aſſ perfions which you 
Y | 5 7 have 


» | : 
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have thrown out, not connected with the ſubjeR 
of our controverſy, nor with any of your ſtruggles 
for victory; but they are ſo truly deſpicable and 
mean, that I cannot. conDESCEND to notice 
them; and ſhould ever the hour of calm reflec- 
tion return, I have ſome hope that you will 
think them unworthy of yourſelf. 
In publiſhing this letter, I was chiefly concerned 
to point out the TRUTH, JUSTICE, and above all, 
the AN Do of your late criticiſms; that the reader, 
who has not the patience to follow you as I have 
done, might be enabled to judge of FuTUrs com- 
munications from the yasT. Should any one be 
diſpoſed to cenſure me for what I have written, 
let him firſt enquire who threw the firſt ſtone, and 
how far it is a duty which a man owes himſelf, 
to repel the attacks of hoſtile inſolence, and to 
expoſe the miſrepreſentations of ignorance or 
malice, when they have a direct tendency to in- 
jure him in his profeſſion, and to render him con- 
temptible in the eyes of thoſe who know him not, 
and who can judge only from the reports of 
others. 
Notwithſtanding I am ſatisfied that in writing 
theſe pages, I have diſcharged a purx, yet I 
freely acknowledge it has been a PAINFUL one. 
However it is paſſed; and I wiſh to forget the 
ſubject which gave riſe to it for ever. I need 
| not- 
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not fear, indeed, that it will be long remembered, 
or generally known. It is haſtening to oblivion, 
before it has well ſeen the light. Yes, Sir, the 
controverſy: between us is almoſt. as DEAD as 
if it had Never BEEN; and I am happy to find 
| that the Parian Chronicle reſts preciſely on the 
ſame grounds of authenticity, that it has al- 
ways done. This, therefore, is AnxornzR mo- 
tive with me, for clofing all further correſpond- 
ence between us; fince you know, that, Cum 
mortuis non niſi larvas luctari.“ Give me leave 
to conclude, by affuring you, that I think, 1 | 
* HAVE been, on various occaſions, | 
Sin, 
Your very RUMBLE ſervant, 


08. 13, 1789. JOHN | HEWLETT. 
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